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Art. III. — Historical View of the Languages and Litera- 
ture of the Slavic Nations ; with a Sketch of their 
Popular Poetry. By Talvi. With a Preface by Ed- 
ward Robinson, D. D., LL. D., Author of " Biblical 
Researches in Palestine," etc. New York : George P. 
Putnam. 1850. 12mo. pp. 412. 

Much attention has been directed of late to the prominent 
part which several tribes of the great Slavic (or Slavonian) 
family are taking in the affairs of the east of Europe. 
Divided long ago into many tribes and names, separated 
from each other by the fortunes of war, and subjected in 
most cases to foreign dominion, the several members of that 
large family remained for ages almost unknown to literature, 
and little noticed by politicians and historians. As now they 
emerge successively out of the darkness of their past, and the 
whole Slavic element is almost daily acquiring new weight 
and influence, the curiosity of other nations is excited, and 
the question is often asked, what position must be given to 
them in the political arrangements for the present and the 
future, and what part are they to play in the coming history 
of the world. 

In the early part of the present century, however, before 
recent political events had called attention to them, the litera- 
ture and history of these nations had been explored to some 
extent by a few scholars and amateurs. Some study was 
given not only to the literary productions of the more distin- 
guished tribes among them, such as the Russians, the Poles, 
and the Bohemians, but to the dialects and the history even of 
those who had been formerly known only in their geographi- 
cal and statistical relations. These researches appear to have 
been mysterious forebodings of the more significant events 
that were to come. Slavic literature has been studied and 
discussed in various ways by different writers, with more or 
less critical ingenuity and thoroughness of research ; but, so 
far as we are aware, no author has yet explored the whole 
field, and given the results of his inquiry to the world in a 
pleasing and intelligible manner. The work now before us 
is the first of its kind, and for that reason alone, it merits 
notice. It comes from one who is already well known and 
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highly esteemed in the literary world, especially by those who 
have taken an interest in Slavic poetry ; and it fully sustains 
her high reputation as a learned, tasteful, and impartial critic 
and historian. 

Dr. Robinson, in the preface, calls it modestly " an outline 
or sketch " ; but we take the liberty to differ from him. 
The outline is not only drawn with correctness and precision, 
but the filling up is very thorough and satisfactory. It gives 
very complete information concerning the amount of intel- 
lectual culture among the various Slavic tribes ; and it ex- 
plains the characteristics of their literatures, the causes which 
have operated upon them, and their present condition. Even 
one who is a Slavic scholar by parentage and early education 
can recur with profit to this work for information concerning 
the literary character and pursuits of his countrymen. Those 
who are perfect strangers in the region will obtain yet more 
satisfaction of their intelligent curiosity. They will be made 
acquainted not only with the peculiarities of the Slavic litera- 
ture, but also with a brief history of the political events which 
have happened to some of the more prominent nationalities. 
The philology of the Slavic tongue and its several dialects, — 
their peculiarities and internal differences, — the characteristic 
features of the originality of this language, and its independ- 
ence of others that are acknowledged to be primitive lan- 
guages, — all are pointed out with a perfect knowledge of the 
subject. 

The work, therefore, is one of unquestionable merit, and 
its various details are treated with great learning and acumen. 
If, then, in the following remarks, we suggest some criticisms 
and differences of opinion, these are intended only to indicate 
our high estimate of the value of the work itself. 

Highly as we esteem the erudition and sound principles of 
criticism displayed by Talvi (Mrs. Robinson) on almost every 
page, we must be permitted to regret, that, from among the 
numerous hypotheses concerning the origin of the Slavic race, 
she accepts the most indefensible one. This is the more than 
questionable hypothesis first brought forward by Schlegel, of 
the departure of the Slavi from India, and their arrival in 
Europe on account " of the overpopulation of the regions of 
the Ganges." This assertion may be classed among the fan- 
ciful theories which have no proper historical basis. 
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The analogy existing between the Sanscrit and Slavic 
languages gives no valid support to such a hypothesis. This 
analogy is incontestable, and may be traced very far, with- 
out serving as a proof of genealogical descent. An analogy 
exists also between the Slavic and the Greek, the Celtic, the 
Copt, and, in many radicals, with the Latin and German. 
The German claims again the same affinities, proudly estab- 
lishing on them, and certain other assertions, a theory of 
a primitive Indo-Germanic race, from which descend the 
greater part of the different races or families of mankind. 
Without entering into controversy about this complicated and 
difficult question, we may observe that the analogy can just 
as well be explained by the historical fact recorded in the 
Scriptures, that there existed, previous to a certain period, 
one common language, from which all others, after the con- 
fusion of tongues, or on account of the dispersion of races, 
were naturally derived. Thus issuing from a common stock, 
the Slavic and Sanscrit might well maintain a close analogy. 
Analogies seem to be found by philologists even between 
tongues separated from each other from time immemorial by 
immense spaces of land and ocean. The psychological and 
physiological characteristics of man, quite uniform in their 
results throughout the human race, may also account in some 
degree for the frequency of those analogies. We admit that 
philological resemblances, generally speaking, deserve great 
attention in these complicated and dark researches. But this 
intellectual tool must be handled with the utmost circumspec- 
tion. Absolute systems extorted from such analogies gave 
rise to the most ridiculous historical and ethnographical 
blunders. Groups of races and tribes have been established, 
and lineages drawn or traced out, whose reality is contested 
by a long succession of historical events. 

The limits of this article do not allow us to consider at 
length the purely historical proofs of the autochthonic char- 
acter of the Slavic stem. But so far as such inquiries can 
lead to any satisfactory result, when supported by ethno- 
graphical testimony as well as by the evidences of classical writ- 
ers, such as Herodotus, Pliny, and Strabo, they establish the 
right of that stem to be considered as autochthonic and primi- 
tive, quite as much so as any other family of mankind, in- 
cluding even the Indo-Germans. There are very learned 
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inquirers who are ready to prove, that the Scythian books of 
wisdom and knowledge mentioned and highly prized by 
Berosius, the Chaldean annalist, were written in Slavic, the 
Scythians being mere usurpers of the Slavic culture therein 
spoken of. Others believe that, with the aid of the old Slavic, 
the old Cuneic signs of the ruins of Babylon, and Nineveh, and 
those of the old Egyptian colony in Colchis, may be easily 
read. However this may be, the Slavi have a well sustained 
right to assume as distinct a position among the Japhetides 
of Europe and the north as any other primitive race, whether 
Pelasgian, Celtic, or German ; they were not wandering and 
forlorn emigrants from the banks of the Ganges. 

Even if the origin of the Slavi were covered with an 
impenetrable veil, it should not be forgotten that the same 
thing may be said of all other races and nations. Not to 
mention the Pelasgians and Etruscans, the time and true 
origin of Rome were an enigma to Livy as well as to Niebuhr. 
The Germans, also, have not yet dispersed the clouds hover- 
ing over their origin. For all races and nations, the times of 
positive history are preceded by those of mythical legends 
and traditions not easy to be explained. The epoch of the 
beginning of authentic history prejudges not the antiquity of 
a trunk. Thus positive history existed for all the nations 
of antiquity, and even for the Arabs and Scythians, before 
Clio thought of mentioning the Indo-Germans. 

Providence has regulated in its wisdom the successive 
appearance of races and nations on the conspicuous stage of 
humanity, and the epoch of their more distinct participation 
in the general movement and workings of the whole race. 
They took successively their respective positions in document- 
ary history and the ascertained chronology ; but most of them 
existed long before in space and time. 

The supposed affinity between the Indian mythology and 
that of some of the Slavic tribes is not a more decisive proof 
of lineal descent than the one above mentioned. A belief in 
the existence and agency of good and evil powers might very 
naturally be derived from the circumstances in which all im- 
perfect civilized nations are placed. Mythology in general 
ascends from below, from the terrestrial world towards the 
heavenly one. It is the apotheosis of the earthly secret powers 
of nature. Their tumultuous and potent workings might be 
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traced and contemplated in every path, in every pulsation, of 
life. They impressed the outward senses, and at the same 
time roused the impulses from within. In himself, as in the 
creation around him, man discovered the continual action of 
forces which he could neither account for nor explain. They 
acted uncontrolled, now as beneficent and creative, and then 
as injurious and destructive. In the mythology of many rude 
nations, the same powers of nature might be endued with life 
and activity, and clothed with similar attributes of our com- 
mon humanity. A similarity of origin might give many com- 
mon features to the religious belief of different tribes. 

The Slavi, from the remotest times, almost more than any 
other aboriginal race, appear to have been devoted to agri- 
culture. They were thus more dependent on the powers of 
nature, and were brought, so to speak, into continual and 
close intercourse with them. Nature for them was all life, 
and they peopled numerous inanimate objects with super- 
natural beings, whether tutelar or hostile. " They appear," 
says our author, "in general, as a peaceful, industrious, hos- 
pitable people, religious in their habits. Wherever they 
established themselves, they began to cultivate the earth." 
Such were the Hyperborei of Herodotus, and the Rhiphaei 
Arimaspi of the posterior classical, or Roman world, all of 
whom were the direct ancestors of the Slavi. 

Like other primitive races, the Slavi, extending themselves 
and peopling the space assigned to them by Providence, 
divided in the earliest period into numerous branches and 
tribes. Various dialects and idioms were formed and devel- 
oped, and it is very difficult, though not quite impossible, to 
ascertain which was the primitive mother tongue, and which 
of the tribes was, or is, in possession of it. But here, also, 
the same can be said of the languages of other races. The 
question, which of the Greek dialects was the mother one, 
was long contested, and perhaps is not yet fully decided. 
The German tongue, which is now in use, and even that in 
which Ulfila, of Gotho-Cappadocian descent, wrote, may be 
but very slightly connected with the rough and harsh sounds 
uttered by the Germans of Tacitus. And which was the 
mother tongue of Thogorma or Tuyscon ? Even if not divid- 
ed into different dialects, a language undergoes, in the course 
of time, various modifications, and thus may become quite 
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unlike that which was used, in the earliest epoch of the na- 
tion's history, and from which it flows directly, and without a 
historical interruption. The Latin, for instance, was never 
subdivided into idioms, had only one positive centre and focus 
in Rome, and was used by a nation which never separated 
into tribes and families ; yet it changed, as every body knows, 
to such a degree, that when Polybius visited Rome, there 
were hardly any Romans who could understand the language 
of the Twelve Tables. The language used in the times of 
the first Brutus was not that of Cicero and Suetonius. 

The work before us gives a very complete enumeration of 
the books relating to Slavic philology. It also carefully ex- 
plains some of the peculiarities which characterize the differ- 
ent idioms, and states the principal points of controversy 
among the learned men of the various tribes, in regard to 
their philological primogeniture from the old Slavic, or church, 
language. 

Among these dialects, we think the Russian remained 
most uniformly and directly under the action of this old Slavic 
element, which is unquestionably the common fountain of all 
the later forms. Hence the vigor, the elasticity, and the 
nervousness of the Russian, qualities no longer to be found to 
the same degree in the Bohemian and the Polish. These 
qualities are very conspicuous in the translations into Slavo- 
Russian of the writings of the fathers of the church, such as 
Basil and Chrysostom. In these works, the patriarch dialect 
appears not as a dusty relic, but as a continuous living stream. 
Even at the present time, the writers belonging to the church, 
or those who studied and learned the language in ecclesias- 
tical literature, stand above all others for genuine purity of 
style, and for the use of vigorous and easy turns of expression. 
Generally their productions are unstained by Germanisms 
or Gallicisms. Through their influence the Russian tongue 
maintains a kind of virginity, which has disappeared in the 
kindred idioms. 

If the Glagolic and Cyrillic dialect, as the Slavic church 
language is correctly denominated by Talvi, is not a directly 
inherited property of the Russian nationality, this tribe re- 
mained the most faithfully under the inspiration of the patri- 
arch dialect. Hence the Russian possesses in his language a 
master-key to all the other Slavic idioms. He alone under- 
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stands them all, as they are spoken from the Arctic circle to 
the Bocche di Cattaro, and to the suburbs of Constantinople. 
No other Slavic family has the like general faculty, not 
even the Servian. Adelung, in his Mithridates, mentions this 
fact to some extent, but without giving it the generality of 
which, perhaps, he was not fully aware: Recent events cor- 
roborate most strikingly this politico-philological superiority 
of the Russians. 

The copiousness of the Russian language, acknowledged 
by Talvi, originates in this preservation of an uninterrupted 
connection with the original and still living source of the 
tongue, rather than in the pretended influence of foreign 
nations. The Russian possesses also an inexhaustible mine 
in the unparalleled facility with which words and names can 
be formed, answering to the peculiar nature of the language, 
in which appears the purest spirit of Slavic genuineness and 
originality. The borrowed, naturalized, or in any other way 
absorbed, expressions are not so numerous as to justify any 
comparison between the Russian and the English languages. 

For many centuries, the more intellectual use of the Rus- 
sian language was confined mostly, though not exclusively, to 
the church and the clergy. The latter, howev.er, never made 
scholastic learning an object of especial culture. The church 
was the faithful nurse of the national dialect, especially during 
the two centuries of the domination of the Tartars. The 
monks were the chroniclers and annalists of the early centu- 
ries of the existence of the Russians as a Christian and politi- 
cal community ; and the same was the case with all Christian 
nations of the west of Europe. We think the reproach to 
which the Russian chroniclers have been subject, for the 
want in their writings of any philosophical estimate and gen- 
eralization of events, is unjust ; as the annals and other his- 
torical writings of the chroniclers of Catholic and Western 
Europe have the same defect. Philosophical considerations 
are not to be expected from the annalists of mediaeval times. 
The great service rendered to the nation by the Russian 
chroniclers, and their superiority over all others, consists in 
their use of the vernacular tongue, which was thus maintained 
in continuous, though partial exercise. 

It may be of some interest to know, that the Russian or 
Eastern church has only one order of monks, of the founda- 
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tion of St. Basil, called the great father of the church by all 
Catholics. Religious asceticism and seclusion from the world 
form the exclusive basis of their rule. They have no mili- 
tant spirit, no disposition to intermeddle with the outer world, 
even in the discussion of religious questions. In this respect, 
they differ widely from the various orders established in the 
course of centuries by the Roman Catholic church. 

The slow but continual improvement of the Russian lan- 
guage may be traced as far back as that used at the time of 
Iwan the Terrible and Borys Gudenoff, at the end of the 
16th and the beginning of the 17th centuries. Instances of 
its literary practice are to be found in the church writings of 
that epoch, as also in the law records and minutes of the high 
council of bojars, called duma, (thought,) which was always 
presided over by the Grand Dukes or Tzars. The most 
remarkable monument thereof is a correspondence between 
Kurbski, the first statesman, general, and patriot in that 
bloody period, and the Tzar Iwan. Kurbski fled from Mos- 
cow to Poland, and died there of a broken heart. From the 
place of his refuge he corresponded with Iwan. The lan- 
guage of both affords very remarkable specimens of good 
Russian ; but the letters of Kurbski are distinguished both 
for correctness of style and for the noble character of the feel- 
ings and sentiments that are expressed. 

The reforms of Peter the Great would have been far more 
injurious to the Russian language and literature, if the national 
church had not again preserved them from being too deeply 
affected by foreign influences. As far as can be ascertained 
from his correspondence, Peter himself handled the national 
language with ease and power. He was thoroughly its mas- 
ter, and enriched it with many new expressions, which are 
remarkable for their correctness and fidelity to the pure prin- 
ciples of the Russo-Slavic formation of words. 

Our author explains briefly, but truly, the tendency of the 
reign of Alexander towards a superficial show of polite learn- 
ing. We do not agree, however, with the judgment pro- 
nounced on the historical merits of the productions of Karam- 
zin, whose name gave a lustre to the epoch of Alexander, 
but whose literary influence, if much extended, would have 
been fatal to the nationality of the Russian tongue. Happily 
that influence lasted not long. The purely literary produc- 
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tions of Karamzin and his followers now occupy remote 
corners of libraries, and their authority is gone for ever. 

The name of Vassili Schoukoffski, belonging to the same 
epoch, is one with which foreigners, and Germans especially, 
are more acquainted. His language is correct and elegant, 
and it flows with ease ; but as a poet, he hardly ever rises to 
a powerful and truly creative originality ; he is, with only few 
exceptions, an imitator and translator of German poetry. His 
favorite models are La Motte Fouque and Schiller. His last 
production is a translation of the iEneid, published in 1849. 
SchoukofFski's personal character, far more than his literary 
productions, will influence the destinies of Russia. Almost 
from the infancy of Alexander till he became of age, Schou- 
koffski was his tutor and directed his education. Thus he 
formed the mind of the future autocrat. Belonging to the 
most private and intimate society of the imperial family, he 
exercised a mighty patronage and influence over the literary 
men of his country. At a later period, he became a sort of 
pietist, after the fashion of Germany, and particularly of Ber- 
lin. This kind of pietism is greatly in vogue among the 
higher circles of society at St. Petersburg. 

The fifth and last period of Russian literature begins with 
the tragical inauguration of the present reign. This bloody 
event exercised, in many respects, a fatal influence on the 
sovereign, the character of his times, and also on the spirit 
of the whole nation. Literature felt very sensibly the rebound 
of that commotion, which had both a good and evil effect on 
the people and the autocrat. 

We leave it to Talvi to describe the state of the Russian 
muse on the eve of that tragedy. 

" It was evident, that the Russian muse was no longer the 
good old gossiping lady in French court-dress and hoops, who 
was ready to drop a humble courtesy to every person of rank 
and influence ; she was no longer the shepherdess who had 
inspired Dmitrief with his sweet, yet tame verses ; she had been 
by the example and the pernicious influence of the modern philo- 
sophical schools gradually metamorphosed into a wild romantic 
girl, burning with desire to drink freely, and without being 
watched by police agents, from the true source of poetry open to 
all nations ; to rove about in the world of imagination free from 
fetters and restraint. The means which the emperor chose to 
cure her from these eccentricities, to chain her at home by 
29* 
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endearing it to her, in short, to Russify her again, were cer- 
tainly very judicious.'" 

This last assertion, less just than the rest, requires an ex- 
planation. It is certain that the national spirit received from 
that moment a new, and in that respect a salutary, impulse. 
It spread over the whole domain of poetical and intellectual 
activity. Its effects reached even beyond the political bound- 
aries of Russia. The Russifying was not a judicious act, as 
the writer here intimates ; it was not a governmental crafty 
invention. It had a far deeper origin. It sprang out of the 
awakening of a true feeling, of nationality, after a prolonged 
and enervating slumber. Even without the events of 1825, 
this feeling would have been aroused and inspired by itself. 
It was a thoroughly patriotic tendency, wholly misunderstood 
by foreigners, and, above all, by German writers and journal- 
ists. It was a natural reaction against every sort of foreign 
influence, which had reached its utmost limit in the last years 
of the reign of Alexander. Weary of every thing, blase of 
glory and admiration, dissatisfied with the world without and 
within, the sovereign had estranged himself from the nation 
and its feelings. A mutual uneasiness had sprung up between 
them. Alexander, it may be said, abandoned the people, 
and the people at large no longer saw in him the beloved 
Tzar of former days. History will say to what extent there 
prevailed, through the whole empire, an intellectual and gov- 
ernmental slackness and demoralization. The political and 
social organism, trained for ages to receive from above every 
impulse, — to be conducted, advised, taught, and directed, — 
ceased to perform its functions, and came to an unexpected stop. 
The consequent relaxation or suspension of its activity must 
have been injurious in the highest degree. Only the internal 
power of cohesion, or so to speak, a sort of physical force, kept 
together the whole. A general discontent, a gloomy feel- 
ing of uneasiness, weighed heavily upon the Tzar and the 
intelligent generation which was then coming upon the stage. 
To it Alexander was only, as Pushkin said in one of his 
pungent epigrams, " a tutor of college in the post of foreign 
affairs." 

The public spirit could be roused and animated, could re- 
ceive a new and fresh activity, only by drinking deep at the 
full and healthy sources of national feeling. Natives, and not 
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foreigners, were thought exclusively capable of becoming the 
agents of a regeneration based on internal, genuine elements. 
Such a regeneration could not be the work of philological, his- 
torical, or etymological erudition, but must be inspired by love 
of what was national. Thus began the general effort to shut 
out every breath of foreign influence, and to close or destroy 
its natural channels and instruments. This reaction in the 
public mind extended not only to opinions, but also to indi- 
viduals in the public service, many of whom were Germans. 
The following anecdote may serve to show how far they were 
thought to have monopolized office and favor. General 
Yermoloff, whose name has been one of the most popular in 
Russia for the last forty years, was asked by Alexander in 
what manner the emperor could reward his services. The 
General's answer was, " Sire, make me a German." 

However this may be, the Russians and the other Slavi, 
for the last thirty years, have been accused of ingratitude by 
foreigners, and especially by the Germans. But every Slave 
acknowledges thankfully the good received in former times 
from the Germans. They have been in several respects very 
good instructors. But now the Russians and the other Slavi 
believe themselves to be able to stand on their own feet, and 
they do not wish to be farther tutored either politically or 
intellectually. They dislike the Germans as schoolmasters, 
whether in government or in literature. 

Nationality in every respect, but especially in all literary 
and intellectual pursuits, became now the general watchword 
resounding through the whole Russian empire, and moving 
deeply every mind. An extensive and rich domain was to 
be explored, and it was found that there ran a living stream, 
able to fertilize the intellectual soil, and to satisfy all the 
higher wants of the human soul, all the exigencies of the state. 
It was the dawning of a higher consciousness. All this was 
not the result of a mere judicious manoeuvre on the part of the 
government. The hour of the awakening, not only of the 
Russian family, but of the whole Slavic race, had struck on 
the dial of time, and its chime resounded over almost the 
whole Slavic intellectual world. 

German writers, who were the most interested in this new 
evolution, and were closely intermingled with the Slavic 
tribes, were the first aware of this beehive-like murmur in the 
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adjacent region. They were amazed to find life, where they 
looked only for matters of philological interest and for a few 
curious literary productions. 

The true Slavic literature cannot present any thing finished 
and complete. Far the greater part of the Slavic family is 
only beginning to aspire to a higher life and activity. On 
this account, even Russia has scarcely reached her juvenile 
period. The whole ground occupied by the SJavi was not 
moved and cultivated. Not a spiritless erudition or an eesthet- 
ical delight was the aim of the new Slavic studies. To find 
in the elements of their own being a revelation of the future 
social existence of their race was the great question, because 
this feeling of life prevailed in all the tribes. In harmony 
with this aspiration to a great, general, and positive national 
consciousness, the literature inclined almost entirely to the 
field of researches closely connected with the destinies and 
the development of the whole Slavic family. With the ex- 
ception of the Bohemian and the Polish literary endeavors in 
former times, the literature of the other tribes does not pre- 
tend to have run through all the stages of mental evolution, 
or to have arrived at the goal of completeness. No intelli- 
gent Slave has this childish conceit. Like the race of which 
it will be a product, the literature will only enter the immense 
space, and find on the threshold that its further progress de- 
pends on questions of a more elevated order, — of an histori- 
cal and social To be or not to be, as a whole. 

Thus, out of philological, historical, and critical studies, 
as well as from poetical inspiration, was born that Panslavism 
of which so many various conceptions have been formed. 
Originating from the confluence of numerous streams issuing 
from many different sources, it was very natural that it should 
be so variously conceived, elaborated, and explained. 

Talvi gives some outlines of Panslavism, as she met it 
now and then in every literary enterprise of the Slavi. Its 
higher political tendencies are slightly touched by this author. 
But these first attracted the attention of the world, as they 
were seen to meet and interfere with every movement and 
pulsation of other European states. The current of every 
day's events justifies the assertions of Panslavic writers, who 
some years ago were treated as visionaries or as inventors of 
a crafty polity. But now, facts realize predictions. 
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More than twenty years ago, Augustin Thierry named the 
present century the historical age, and the period of the defi* 
nitive constitution of nationalities and races. Thus he traced 
the horoscope of Panslavism, whose nationality dawns more 
and more brightly on the horizon of the old world. Goerres, — 
of whom Menzel, in his German Literature, thus speaks, 
" Joseph Goerres, one of the greatest and most remarkable 
minds of our time, has taken his departure from history, and 
has set forth the whole world as an animated scene of ever 
new existence, as a circle of destinies," — Goerres, some hours 
before his death, in the year 1847, said, " the Slavi knock 
at the door of the political world ; they are coming to shape 
old empires, and to cast a new element into the movement and 
the development of other states and nations." 

Pondering impartially the results of the terrible events of 
1848, it will become apparent, that positive good has resulted 
from them only for some tribes belonging to the great Slavic 
stem. And this happened naturally, without their taking the 
initiative in these movements, without any direct agency on 
their part in these political irruptions. We do not mean 
hereby to express any peculiar regret for the things and con- 
ditions which have most assuredly for ever passed away, or, 
as in Germany, have been partially destroyed. A brighter 
future will certainly emerge from the present chaotical state 
of Europe. Still, heavy losses have been already sustained 
by France and Italy ; and probably Germany will be required 
to make yet greater sacrifices. The Austrian Slavi alone, 
without any extraordinary efforts, and without very great 
losses, have already obtained some beneficial results. Up to 
this day, their political nationality was not acknowledged. 
On this account, they have been, for centuries, of no weight 
in the political estimate of Europe ; they have had no proper 
individuality. The storms of 1848 — 49 raised them to con- 
sideration, and even to influence. And farther, in order to 
enlist on their side the sympathies and the support of the 
Slavic peasants, both the Hungarian liberals and the cunning 
imperialists and absolutists coquetted with them ; and thus 
both the contending parties offered reforms and emancipations 
of every kind. Thus, the requisition-labor, (corvee,) robot, 
and many other remains of old feudal or patriarchal servitude, 
were abolished. The counsellors of the house of Hapsburg 
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proved themselves in this respect to be Jacobins of the deep- 
est dye. By the concurrence of such different circumstances, 
the Slavi gained immensely both in political position, and in 
their interior social relations. 

Thus, as political Panslavism has acquired a more positive 
form, the solely literary Panslavism remains only its pale 
reflection. This Panslavic current can no longer be checked, 
even if its natural head should turn against it. This course 
the government of Russia seems to be taking, but with- 
out the moral support or consent of the nation. Perhaps on 
account of the close intimacy with Austria, or for other rea- 
sons, even the name of Panslavism of late has been pro- 
scribed. An order of the government forbids all professors 
in the universities, under penalty of dismission, to speak of 
Panslavism, or to make any use of this appellation. 

Resuming our literary review of Talvi's work, we wish to 
give some explanations of the fact, which is properly noticed 
by her, that the domain of universal history as yet has been 
very little explored in Russian literature. This subject seems 
to have a very feeble attraction for Russian scholars ; their 
curiosity is satisfied with a few translations. This want of 
interest in universal history arises from many reasons. The 
first is, that historical studies and speculations belong, gen- 
erally, to a farther advanced and more developed state of lite- 
rary and scientific culture than exists in Russia. Another 
reason may be found in the fact, that the Russian knows his 
country is not connected in any way with the historical march 
of the West, or with the classical past. The Slavic race 
had but a very little and insignificant part to play in Roman 
times, and Russia none at all. The Russian knows that he 
has not received immediately, or appropriated to himself, any 
elements of the civilization of old Rome. His country was 
out of the orbit of the working-spirit of the classical, as well 
as of the Christian, Western world. Their history is to him 
merely an object of curiosity and of cursory study. No con- 
tinuous chain of events, no influence of ideas and notions 
received or imbibed, no intellectual culture or social and civil 
interchange, exists between the Russian and that history. 
To it he does not belong ; he feels that he is not its offspring, 
or heir, or even a distant relation. Thus it exercises no 
powerful, absorbing influence on Russian minds and specula- 
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tions. In saying this, we do not at all justify the deficiency, 
but only explain, according to our judgment, its reasons and 
causes. 

Now, with our author, we return to the department of 
belles-lettres. Here the emancipation from foreign influence 
was more difficult. The tendency to imitation often defends 
itself victoriously against those who wish to bring back the 
literature to genuine national sources. In the Russian litera- 
ture, a servile adherence to foreign models had become for 
many a second nature. But the struggle against them is car- 
ried on with spirit, and they lose one position after another. 

St. Petersburg is rather the centre of the school of imitators, 
as Moscow is the focus of originality. In its literary pro- 
ductions, the first is very often a courtier, — cold, cautious, 
worshipping not only God, but all the saints of power. 
Heading this imitative and adulatory phalanx are three 
names, otherwise not without merit and renown in Russian 
literature. These are, Senkoffsky, Bulgarin, and Gretsch, the 
first a Cossack or Little-Russian, the second a Lithuanian, 
and the third a German by descent. They are also entrusted 
with the editorship of a daily newspaper, The Northern Bee, 
the only one having any political character, and published 
under the direction of the ministry of police. 

The strange kind of pietism mentioned above in relation 
to Schoukoffski, has also contributed of late to weaken the 
originality and vigor of some young writers, overshadowing 
and paralyzing their distinguished talents. This happened 
with Gogel, whose writings may be compared with those of 
Dickens, and whose originality and knowledge of the Russian 
character in all its peculiarities was unparalleled. He was 
the especial favorite of the younger generation, and the most 
popular writer with the nation at large. But of late, proba- 
bly under the influence of SchoukofFsi, of whom he was a 
favored protege, Gogel forsook his brilliant literary past, 
plunged into pietism, and emerged a sort of literary Mahomet 
on a small scale. In an ecstasy for himself, he beckoned, 
though without effect, to his literary admirers to follow him, 
and abandon their wicked way of literary pursuits. 

Alexander Pushkin deserves to be mentioned more par- 
ticularly by every one who speaks of Russian literaluer 
After Lomonosoff, he may be called the second founder of 
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the language. With his poetical touch, Pushkin elicited all 
the richness of its resources, which were almost unknown 
before. His genius mastered the language in every direction 
and for every use. He displayed its delicate and tender, 
as well as its powerful and masculine, qualities. Sarcastic 
and piercing in his epigrams, this poet is soft and sweet in his 
lyrics, or burning and passionate. Talvi says that " all his 
thoughts are verses," and we add that they are also true and 
lofty poetry. It is true, however, that Pushkin, like many 
other poets of that period, escaped not the Byronic influence. 

" And it is this feature chiefly, which, in turn, Pushkin's fol- 
lowers and imitators have seized upon ; for instance, Lermontof. 
It is painful to see, how, instead of the freshness, the vigor, the 
joyfulness, which we ought to meet in the representatives of a 
young and rising literature, resting on the foundation of a rich, 
uncorrupted, original language, we find in them the ennui, the 
dissatisfaction, and the indifference of a set of roues disgusted 
with life. It seems as if, after having emptied the cup of the 
vanities of the world to the very dregs, this world, which has 
nothing left for their enjoyment, is despised by them ; unfortu- 
nately, however, without having educated their minds for a better 
one." 

Not only in Russia, but almost throughout Europe at that 
time, poetical literature was infected with a kind of hypo- 
chondriacal dissatisfaction with every thing and everybody. 
Particular reasons, it may be, augmented this disease among 
the Russians. The hothouse kind of life in St. Petersburg, 
whose breath extended in wide circles over the greater part 
of Russian cultivated society, was a mighty agent in pro- 
ducing this effect. And then, sadness derived from personal 
causes, or from the manner in which the individual looked on 
the general state of things at home, exerted a strong influence 
on the mind, and terminated in the form of Byronic gloom. 
Thus, even for those who drew their inspiration from national 
fountains, poetry was an effusion of discontent and grief, 
rather than an aspiration of a vigorous and brightening life. 

Pushkin's poem, " Eugene Onegin," may be called a 
novel in verse ; but it is also a series of pictures drawn and 
colored vividly by a man of genius, in which every Russian 
finds an animated and poetical reproduction of various scenes 
of domestic and truly national life. A tragical recollection is 
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intimately blended with that poem, and renders it still more 
dear to the nation. Pushkin's mournful and premature 
death in a duel was in some degree foreseen by him, and de- 
scribed in one of the passages of that poem, in a very striking 
manner. 

After Pushkin, the name of Chomiakof rises above all 
others. His individuality and his accomplishments have 
given him a distinct and prominent place. As a poet,' he 
leads back the muse to the perennial sources of nationality, 
where the genius of the whole Slavic race inspires him. 
Equal at least to Pushkin in the mastership of language, it 
is not romance, the sufferings of the heart, or personal feelings, 
which inspire his songs ; but Slavonia, Russia, the national 
life, and the future destinies of the whole. 

Chomiakof is not only an artist, painter, and philosopher, 
but a learned and acute Slavic national economist, thoroughly 
acquainted with the old national usages and traditions. Thus 
he has discovered the true solution of many entangled prob- 
lems of internal national arrangements, which for a century 
have resisted the action of government, and the learning 
acquired by study of the Roman and various systems of 
European law. He may be regarded as the leader of the 
literary men of Moscow, and of the greater part of the men 
of talent and reflection who can be found in the whole empire, 
especially in the universities and lyceums. 

These men, called Moscovites or Panslavists, as Talvi 
properly remarks, look upon the literary circles of St. Peters- 
burg as forming a party in opposition to the Moscovitian, or 
national party, and express contempt for their servility and 
subjection to foreign taste and influences. The Moscovites 
represent the true autochthonic spirit and intellect, its depth 
and genuine power. They are regarded as heralds of the 
brilliant future of the Slavi, and as shaping the course of 
Russia and of Panslavism, not only in literary, but in social 
and political concerns. They stir the national feelings of the 
people, and make continual progress, though mighty impedi- 
ments of late have been cast in their way, which, after all, 
strengthen rather than break down their influence. 

According to their belief, not only the literature, but the 
religious, social, and political organism must issue and be 
developed from the purest Slavic germs. They are devotedly 
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attached to the old Slavic or Greek church, and look down 
on the systems of Western and Roman Europe with some 
contempt. Thus, they are not at all hurt by allusions to the 
" Chinese wall," by which it is said the government endeav- 
ors to preserve its subjects from European contamination. 
They also believe, that the influence of the west of Europe, 
whatever it may be, is rather pernicious to the Slavic genius. 

In the ancient Slavic social organism they think to find 
germs of a liberal and free constitution of society, without 
being obliged to borrow or import them from the West. On 
these grounds, also, they wish to forward the emancipation of 
the serfs. Generally speaking, public opinion and national 
feeling are with them. The spirit of the people is aroused far 
more than it could have been by the principles and theories 
that are advocated in French or German books and newspa- 
pers ; and this spirit cannot again be lulled to sleep by the 
censorship of the police, as it pervades all classes of the popu- 
lation. This spirit of Panslavism and its upholders are in 
high favor and esteem with the bourgeoisie of Moscow and 
other cities of central Russia, and, through them, with the 
peasantry also. 

The support recently given by the Russian army to the 
Austrian empire, when it was on the brink of destruction, was 
in the highest degree unpopular with these Moscovites, as it 
was not a Panslavic principle which was to be defended, but 
a cruel despotism and the Austro-German supremacy, more 
hateful than that of the Magyars, and not more friendly to 
Russia. 

Next to the Russians, in the order followed by Talvi, 
come the Servians and Ulyrians. Here again arises the his- 
torical question of descent. Without entering into contro- 
versy about it, we are of opinion that the Ulyrians of the time 
of the ancient Roman republic were of Slavic, not Thracian, 
descent. And after all, the Thracians may be more nearly 
related to the Slavic stem than to any other European race. 
It is undoubtedly true that, from the fall of the Roman empire 
down to the present time, these regions have been occupied 
by a population of pure Slavic origin. 

Talvi gives, wish her usual learning, a philological history 
of the dialects and their subdivisions, and explains how far 
the Eastern and the Western churches, the neighborhood of 
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different nations, and especially of the Italians, influenced the 
character and culture of these idioms. 

More than twenty years ago, Talvi was the means of caus- 
ing the peculiar beauties of Servian poetry to be known and 
appreciated throughout Europe. Once again she pays a 
homage to its merits, and shows that it is remarkable, not for 
studied elegance and careful finish, but for unrivalled sim- 
plicity and adherence to nature. It is not elaborated accord- 
ing to the rules of art, but it abounds with graceful imagery, 
and displays the feelings of an uncorrupted and almost primi- 
tive people. In the following passage, Talvi marks the 
difference existing between the Servian poetry and that of all 
other nations : — 

" All that the other Slavic nations, or the Germans, the Scotch, 
and the Spaniards, possess of popular poetry, can at the utmost 
be compared with the lyrical part of the Servian songs, called by 
them female songs, because they are sung only by females and 
youths ; but the long epic extemporized compositions, by which 
a peasant bard, sitting in a large circle of other peasants, in un- 
premeditated but perfectly regular and harmonious verse, cele- 
brates the heroic deeds of their ancestors or contemporaries, 
has no parallel in the whole history of literature since the days 
of Homer." 

As Servian prose literature is of recent origin and limited 
extent, Vuk Stephanovitsch occupies almost exclusively its 
proper domain. He is the legislator, almost the founder, of 
the Servian dialect. He moulded it according to grammatical 
and orthographical rules, and did this without falsifying its 
character or destroying its genuineness, but by maintaining 
strictly all which was consecrated by the usage of the people. 
He winnowed out of the language all the artificial and 
imported words which are heterogeneous to its nature. The 
same fidelity to the sources of the dialect, as well as to the 
history of the people, made it a law for Vuk not to admit 
the Latin alphabet. It was his pious duty to preserve the 
national character and primitive features of the language in 
their utmost purity. He devoted his whole life to the attempt 
to give rules and stability to the vernacular tongue, as used 
exclusively by the common people ; and, doing this, he could 
not have regard to other Slavic dialects, or to the opinions of 
foreign scholars. His object was to meet the wants, and 
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harmonize the feelings and practice of his own tribe. Reli- 
gious fidelity to every kind of tradition is the most prominent 
feature of the Servian character. This sentiment increases in 
intensity, when these traditions are, so to speak, enshrined 
with the usages of their national, Eastern church. Vuk knew 
too well, also, how much the Western and Latin influence 
had denationalized and altered everywhere the Slavic origin- 
ality. 

For all these reasons, it would have been unaccountable 
should Vuk have rejected an alphabet so closely connected 
with the old and much revered traditions of his country, so 
distinctly Slavic and national, in order to take an alphabet 
the form and appearance of which were repulsive to the great 
majority of his brethren in blood, faith, and language. Talvi 
admits this, by saying that a preference given " to the Latin 
alphabet would have estranged him from his nearer country- 
men," — a consideration which would have more weight with 
him than any other. 

The authority of the Ragusan literature, which is cited by 
our author, or that of any other of the western Slavic idioms, 
was not entitled to consideration. According to the opinion 
and the feelings of his countrymen, the literature of these 
tribes was stained with foreign infusions. The question con- 
cerning the characteristics of nationalities, their proper germs, 
their main elements, and their external signs and manifesta- 
tions, — this question cannot be determined by learned theo- 
ries and abstract speculations. It is not to be decided upon 
abstract principles or by unnatural innovations. Nationality 
is the domain of feeling, and the Servian literary legislator 
made it harmonize with the intellectual wants and tastes of 
the people. 

Finally, however strange it may seem to the notions of 
accomplished foreign scholars, the great mass of the people 
in Servia look on the Russians as more nearly related to them 
even than their Illyrico-Dalmatian brethren, who belong to 
the Roman church, and are thus exclusively under foreign, 
and, as the Servians think, wholly pernicious, influence. The 
wall separating these tribes is not at all artificial, but has its 
foundation in the elements of Slavic life. Choosing for the 
language of the Servian people an alphabet most closely 
resembling the Russian, which is also Slavic, and which was 
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the most natural and the easiest to be adopted, Vuk clearly 
kw in what direction all the Slavic branches tend in their 
attempt to settle the question respecting the unity and gen- 
erality of the language of their race. His alphabet pointed 
out, however imperfectly, the way to that goal. 

Even while we are writing on these distant shores, we hear 
that the Austrian Slavi are almost daily manifesting a dispo- 
sition to adopt the Russian dialect entire as a general Pan- 
slavic language. In this way, the anarchy among the indi- 
vidual and provincial Slavic dialects and modes of orthography 
will come to an end. The wished-for unity will be estab- 
lished, not exactly according to the theories concocted by 
French and German writers and publicists, but in accordance 
with the irresistible impulse of native Slavic affinities. On 
the military frontier, in Agram, (the capital of Croatia,) and 
even in the proud and Hapsburgian city of Prague, voices 
arise almost tumultuously advocating and proclaiming the 
unavoidable necessity of an adoption of the Russian lan- 
guage. Among these voices is to be noticed that of Mr. 
Hanko of Prague, one of the most learned antiquarians of 
the Bohemian school. The German newspaper writers, in 
their unrivalled sagacity, will instantly detect in such mani- 
festations the secret movements and wiles of the Russian 
government, and its treachery to Austria. But he who is 
acquainted with the circumstances, and with the Slavic national 
spirit, will see in them only a result of the natural current of 
things, the course of which was predicted years ago by many 
Panslavic writers. 

Talvi's review of Bohemian literature and history presents 
an animated account of the struggle carried on for several 
centuries between the national elements of life in the Bohe- 
mian tribe, and the inroad of Germanic principles, which, at 
least for a time, destroyed almost every spark of Bohemian 
nationality. The past history of Bohemian literature is of 
secondary value to one who looks only for the development 
of the true Slavic character. But the spirit of the Bohe- 
mians, in the earliest times, inscribed with blood and conse- 
crated by sufferings the name of the Slavic race amongst 
martyrs for religious liberty. This is the great service 
rendered by the University of Prague to the human mind 
and to the Slavic family. Huss and Jerome of Prague 
30* 
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radiate with glory from their funeral pile erected at Con- 
stance. 

However valuable may be the lucubrations of numerous 
Bohemian scholars of the present day, however learned and 
extensive their historical, antiquarian, and philological re- 
searches, no freshness of life, no creative idea of a future 
development, ever animates them. They explore and describe 
with ability the past, and its venerable relics and dusty docu- 
ments ; but for this very reason, perhaps, their productions 
bear the stamp of senility rather than of juvenile vigor. They 
are controversial or exegetic, rather than intuitive of a new 
light respecting the destinies of the Slavic race. 

Kollar alone makes a lofty exception. But he, as well as 
Schaffarik, is of Slovack, and not pure Bohemian, descent. 
He, a poet, kindled the spark of Panslavism, and struck a 
note to which millions of hearts responded. Among the 
southwestern Slavi, he was the first who felt and understood 
that the future destinies of the whole race depended upon 
their union, and a fusion of their interests, their petty differences, 
and even their different idioms and dialects. But neither he 
nor the Bohemian men of letters are the originators of Pan- 
slavism in its boldest and largest conception. 

The first spark from which Panslavism received life was 
struck out just after the close of the Polish struggle of 1831. 
A poet cast it into the world. It was Pushkin, in his ode 
addressed " to the detractors of Russia." This poetical 
effusion received a historical foundation and political form in 
a pamphlet published in Paris in 1835, under the title of 
" La Verite sur la Russie," which furnished the matter for 
all subsequent speculation. The Bohemian men of letters 
treated the question with various and profound erudition, but 
remained continually in generalities as to the future, without 
being able to decide, or to assert boldly, how this Panslavism 
should manifest itself in space and time. It was for them a 
matter of speculative reasoning. They, like many others, 
from different Slavic tribes, felt that all the subdivisions, poli- 
tical as well as philological, must be merged to form one 
whole ; but they again fell to disputing on the question where 
it was to emerge, whether in Prague, Cracow, Warsaw, or 
Agram. It was for the purpose of finding out that centre, 
that the Slavic congress met at Prague in 1848. The lead- 
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ers of this assembly were the most celebrated Slavic scholars 
of Bohemia and from other parts. Its results proved to most 
persons, but as we think only for a short time, that the Slavi 
cannot again become one nation. But it proved also to the 
different members, that no results can ever be obtained under 
the superintendence of Bohemian philologists and antiqua- 
rians. They perceived that a common dialect must unite 
them, and they ascertained by experience that such a dialect 
must be taken from actual life, and not extracted from antiqua- 
rian researches and philological formulas. We have already 
mentioned towards which idiom runs the current of instinct, 
popular feeling, and political events. At the next national 
congress of the Slavi, whenever it may take place, most assur- 
edly they will not be obliged " to recur to the German tongue 
as a means of general communication ; " and undoubtedly 
" the German will not be employed," when again a great 
central organ of Slavism shall appear through the press. 

Whatever may be the final realization of the Panslavic 
idea, whether according to its Russian or Moscovite form, to 
Kollar's or the Polish conception, all of them tend inevitably 
to the decomposition and destruction of the Austrian empire. 
Even the helping hand lately extended to it by the Russian 
emperor, who also, in his way, is an agent of one kind of Pan- 
slavism, will sooner or later prove fatal to the house of Haps- 
burg. 

All these different manifestations of Panslavic thoughts 
excited great uneasiness among German common-place poli- 
ticians and scribblers. But one fact must be distinctly stated, 
that no Panslavic writer has attacked the German nationality 
with such fury and hatred as have been shown by the Ger- 
mans themselves. Not the Panslavists, but the Germans, by 
their outrageous language against Poles, Russians, Bohemians, 
and other Slavi, have roused and supported the violent feelings 
which are now swelling in Slavic breasts. No Panslavist 
ever aimed at that brutal, violent humiliation of Germany, 
which is so commonly deprecated in political and diplomatic 
circles. If the crowned representatives of the German powers 
choose to bow most respectfully before the emperor of Rus- 
sia, they do it of their own free will, and not as a consequence 
of any Panslavic machinations. 

We now turn to Poland, and find the reason why its Ian- 
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guage was so long neglected, and the growth of its literature 
consequently retarded, is accurately stated by Talvi. 

" From that time [the close of the 10th century], all the Polish 
princes and the greatest part of the nation became Christians. 
There is, however, not one among the Slavic nations, in which the 
influence Christianity must necessarily have exerted on its mental 
cultivation, is so little visible ; while upon its language it exerted 
none at all. It has ever been and is still a favorite opinion of 
some Slavic philologists, that several of the Slavic nations must 
have possessed the art of writing long before their acquaintance 
with the Latin alphabet, or the invention of the Cyrillic system ; 
and among the arguments by which they maintain this view, 
there are indeed some too striking to be wholly set aside. But 
neither from those early times, nor from the four or five centuries 
after the introduction of Christianity, does there remain any mon- 
ument whatever of the Polish language ; nay, with the exception 
of a few fragments without value, the most ancient document of 
that language extant is not older than the sixteenth century. 
Until that time, the Latin idiom reigned exclusively in Poland. 
The teachers of Christianity in this country were for nearly five 
centuries foreigners, viz. Germans and Italians. Hence arose 
that unnatural neglect of the vernacular tongue, of which these 
were ignorant ; the private influence of the German, still visible 
in the Polish language ; and the unlimited dominion of the Latin. 
Slavic, Polish, and heathenish, were to them synonymous words. 
Thus, while the light of Christianity everywhere carried the first 
dawn of life into the night of Slavic antiquity, the early history 
of Poland affords, more than any other part of the Christian world, 
a melancholy proof, how the passions and blindness of men 
operated to counterbalance that holy influence." 

The brilliant Jagellon epoch, during the 15th and 16th 
centuries, was marked by an emancipation from Latin scholas- 
ticism and by the introduction to letters of the vernacular 
tongue. The rapid growth and blossoming of the literature 
of that epoch was produced by the influence of the Italians. 
Not the power of clerical Rome, but the poetry of Tasso, 
Ariosto, and the so called cinquecentisti awoke the Polish 
national muse. Many of the Polish youth studied in Italian 
universities, and brought home with them, not only literary 
notions and tastes, but political opinions, and especially a dis- 
position to imitate the Venetian aristocratic organism. Their 
kings were raised to the throne by election ever after the 
extinction of the Jagellon dynasty. 
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This epoch, called the golden one, vanished rapidly away, 
and the national poetry and literature faded again under the 
revived influence of foreigners. The Jesuits were the exclu- 
sive means of this degeneration. Never was their mischievous 
influence more fully displayed, or more injurious in its results. 
It extended over the whole field of literary culture, and pro- 
duced a general intellectual lethargy. It also perverted the 
national mind, and during two centuries it corrupted the 
politics of the Polish nobility and government. It thus con- 
tributed to create and maintain that state of anarchy, which 
forms the prominent feature of the history of the nation, 
especially from 1730 to the catastrophe of 1794. From that 
mournful epoch in the first half of the 17th century, when 
they made themselves masters of nearly all the seminaries of 
education, the decline of Poland was visible, and determined 
beyond any possibility of cure. The disease increased in 
direct proportion with the increasing power of the followers of 
Loyola. During the battles fought by them for the subjugation 
of the University of Cracow, in which they finally succeeded, 
Zamoyski, the great man of that time and their unyielding 
opponent, prophesied that on the growth or decay of the 
University of Cracow depended the success or the ruin of 
the Polish republic, — a prophesy which proved true almost 
in the course of the same century. 

Nothing survived of the Jagellon epoch even in the imme- 
diately succeeding century. Only the military gallantry of 
the people throws a lustre over this long period of agony. 
Intellectual culture, literary taste, and even the purity of the 
language, perished in the miasma of the Jesuitical system of 
education. 

It cannot be contested, that there is a want of originality 
through all the stages of Polish literature. This deficiency 
had its origin in the adoption of the Latin language and lite- 
rature, and in the consequent estrangement from Slavic- 
antiquity and national forms. The Poles in politics and 
literature forgot very early their Slavic origin ; they invented 
a Sarmatic ancestry, without any historical foundation, of 
which they were very proud ; they separated almost wholly 
from the trunk, and the branches therefore withered for want 
of support from the native soil. The spirit of unqualified 
and servile imitation of the Latin classics, and afterwards of 
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the so called French models, explains also to some degree 
the want of genuine dramatic invention. But the national 
character also must not be overlooked, as one cause of this 
defect. The whole domestic, as well as the public and social, 
life of the Poles was never under the influence of strong and 
deep passion. The only marked feature of their character is 
the love of tumultuous warfare, and of a boisterous and 
noisy, rather than powerful, public life. In the domestic 
circle, all was smooth, quiet, and simple. Those deep, tena- 
cious, and all-absorbing emotions of love, hatred, and ven- 
geance, which afford dramatic complications and entangle- 
ments of events, were nowhere visible. There were no traces 
of those dark and powerfully combined schemes which bring 
together all the resources of the mind, all the forces of the 
heart and soul, into one focus, and inspire the actions of the 
whole life. Thus, neither the history of Poland, nor the 
records and domestic legends of families, supply subjects for 
the tragic drama. The few productions of this kind take 
an almost exclusively patriotic ground, which is not sufficient 
to cover the wide field of dramatic creation. 

As a matter of general historical information, we correct some 
statements of fact that are made by Talvi. The serfdom of 
the peasantry in Poland was first abolished, not in 1807, by 
the formation of the dukedom of Warsaw, but some years 
before, in that part of the ancient kingdom which had been 
appropriated by Prussia. This emancipation was effected by 
a law published in the year 1800, by the king of Prussia, 
Frederick William III., a law which extended to all his Ger- 
man as well as Polish dominions. Suum cuique. The Code 
Napoleon, introduced at the time of the formation of the new 
dukedom, is still in force in the present kingdom, which is a 
diplomatic transformation of the former duchy. Neither the 
whole magistracy, nor any one judge of a lower or higher 
court, is " elected ; " they are all appointed by the govern- 
ment, and hold office during good behavior. Finally, pre- 
vious to the revolution of 1831, it is not true that an " undue 
share of attention was paid in schools to the exact or empiri- 
cal sciences," or that the moral and literary pursuits of the 
pupils were neglected. The government of Russia, or 
rather of Constanfine, who was a mere despot without any 
especial aim or system, interfered not with public education, 
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except by its police arrangements and internal discipline. 
The change of studies to which Talvi alludes, — and which 
after all, had nothing to do with morality, — took place about 
1835. 

The great misfortunes and agonizing scenes which caused 
or attended the destruction of Polish nationality, misfortunes 
unparalleled in the history of any other Christian nation, 
evoked an energetic literary movement among the scattered 
and proscribed exiles. By these fugitives the whole intellect- 
ual region was explored. But as the sensibility and the 
imagination were the faculties most moved and excited, the 
field of poetry proved the most productive. Poetry proceeds 
from irremediable grief, just as the purest and most costly 
pearl originates in the sufferings of the animal in the shell. 
The name of Adam Mickiewicz, known through the whole 
literary world, ranks above all others in this melancholy 
period. His lectures on Slavic literature, delivered in the 
College of France at Paris, with some of his other produc- 
tions, may be considered as the standard of that conception 
of Panslavism which is embraced by the great majority of 
Poles, whether poets, philosophers, or publicists. In these 
lectures, Mickiewicz showed to what an uncontrollable de- 
gree the excitement of a poetical fancy may carry the mind 
and the reasoning faculties. They are even more than " a 
poet's way of viewing the world." In the second part, which 
is more especially Panslavic, there prevails a chaotic confu- 
sion of impressions, emotions, and ideas, with an entire want 
of sound criticism and an intelligent appreciation of events. 
Mickiewicz likes to affect a certain disdain for books and 
acquired learning. His Panslavism, as proclaimed in these 
lectures, is devoid of any terrestrial basis. It is a sort of 
new religion, made up of a positive idolatry of Napoleon, 
with an infusion of Swedenborgianism, Catholicism, metemp- 
sychosis, St. Simonism, and the like. He believed himself 
to be a forerunner or an echo of the new unveiled Messias. 
He assumed the office of a herald to announce the approach 
of that personage, and even made a pilgrimage to the Pope, 
Gregory XVI., to submit to his sanction this new creed, or 
in other words, to ask him to descend from St. Peter's chair, 
and give it up to Towianski, the new Messias. The events 
of 1847-48 brought him back a penitent to the feet of Pius 
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IX. He confessed his religious errors, and received the Pa- 
pal absolution. In Rome, he gathered around him twelve 
new disciples, and at their head marched out of the eternal city, 
with the avowed purpose of visiting the camp, and converting 
the troops of Field-Marshal Radetzky, three fourths of whose 
Austro-Lombard army were composed of various Slavic tribes. 
To them these new apostles were to preach a Slavo-Italian 
alliance and fraternity. They traversed the Roman states, 
Tuscany, and a part of the Sardinian territories, amid tri- 
umphal receptions, processions, and shouts of e viva, but van- 
ished in a poetical mist on reaching Lombardy and the 
region of powder and battles. 

The whole account of Polish literature is written by Talvi 
with much skill, and it is criticized with high impartiality. 
It is a complete historical relation, and a work of great learn- 
ing, taste, and acuteness. 

The author has reserved for the last part of the book an 
account of the popular poetry of the Slavic nations. This 
account is a precious gem, which gives brilliancy and anima- 
tion to the whole. It contains the results of profound study and 
wide research in a very interesting field, and displays a very 
delicate and correct taste. The subject is a peculiar one, 
full of novelty and poetic beauty; it is touched with a loving 
and tender hand, and appreciated not only according to the 
rules of art, but, what is far better, with the higher aesthetics 
prompted by a woman's heart. As a translator of Slavic 
poetry, the writer of this book enjoys a well deserved celeb- 
rity. Her former efforts in this department attracted the 
notice of the most distinguished men of letters in Germany, 
and gained the cheerful approbation of Goethe. 

Two quotations from this part of the book will best show 
the character of Slavic poetry, and how it is appreciated by 
our author. 

" This is the age of utilitarianism. The Genius of poetry still 
lives indeed, for he is immortal ; but the period of his living 
power is gone. His present dwelling is the study ; the sphere 
of his operations the parlor ; the scene, where his exhibitions 
are displayed in a dress of morocco and gold, is the centre table 
of the rich and the genteel. Popular poetry, — we do not mean 
that divine gift, the dowry of a few blessed individuals ; we mean 
that general productiveness, which pervades the mass of men as 
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it pervades Nature, — popular poetry, among all the nations of 
Europe, is only a dying plant. Here and there a lonely relic is 
discovered among the rocks, preserved by the invigorating pow- 
ers of the mountain air ; or a few sickly plants, half withered in 
their birth, grow up in some solitary valley, hidden from the 
intrusive genius of modern improvement and civilization, who 
makes his appearance with a brush in his hand, sweeping merci- 
lessly away even the loveliest flowers which may be considered 
as impediments in his path. Twenty years hence, and a trace 
will not be left, except the dried specimens which the amateur 
lays between two sheets of paper, and the copies preserved in 
cabinets. 

" Among the nations of the Slavic race alone is the living flower 
still to be found, growing in its native luxuriance ; but even here, 
only among the Servians and Dalmatians in its full blossom and 
beauty. For centuries these treasures have been buried from the 
literary world. Addison, when he endeavored to vindicate his 
admiration of the ballad of ' Chevy-Chace,' by the similarity of 
some of its passages with the epics of Virgil and Homer, had not 
the remotest idea, that the immortal blind bard had found his true 
and most worthy successors among the likewise blind poets of his 
next Hyperborean neighbors. The merit of having lifted at last 
the curtain from these scenes, belongs to Germany, chiefly to 
Herder. But only the few last years have allowed a more full 
and satisfactory view of them. 

" In laying before our readers a sketch of Slavic popular poetry, 
we must renounce at once any attempt at chronological order. 
Slavic popular poetry has yet no history. Not that a considerable 
portion of it is not -very ancient. Many mysterious sounds, even 
from the gray ages of paganism, reach us, like the chimes of 
distant bells, unconnected and half lost in the air ; while, of many 
other songs and legends, the coloring reminds us strongly of their 
Asiatic home. But the wonderful tales they convey, have mostly 
been only confined to tradition ; especially there, where the foun- 
tain of poetry streamed, and streams still, in the richest profusion, 
namely, in Servia. Handed down from generation to generation, 
each has impressed its mark upon them. Tradition, that won- 
derful offspring of reality and imagination, affords no safer 
basis to the history of poetry, than to the history of nations 
themselves. 

" Before we attempt to carry our reader more deeply into this 
subject, we must ask him to divest himself as much as possible 
of his personal and national feelings, views, and prejudices, and 
to suffer himself to be transported into a world foreign to his 
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habitual course of ideas. Human feelings, it is true, are the 
same everywhere ; but we have more of the artificial and fac- 
titious in us than we are aware of. And in many cases, we hold, 
that it is not the worst part of us ; for we are far from belonging 
to the class of advocates of mere nature. The reader, for in- 
stance, must not expect to find in all the immense treasure of 
Slavic love-songs, adapted to a variety of situations, a single trace 
of romance, that beautiful blossom of Christianity among the 
Teutonic races. The love expressed in the Slavic songs is the 
natural, heartfelt, overpowering sensation of the human breast, 
in all its different shades of tender affection and glowing sensu- 
ality ; never elevating but always natural, always unsophisticated, 
and much deeper, much purer in the female heart, than in that 
of man. In their heroic songs, also, the reader must not expect 
to meet with the chivalry of the more western nations. Weak 
vestiges of this kind of exaltation, with a few exceptions, are to 
be found among those Slavic nations only, who, by frequent 
intercourse with other races, adopted in part their feelings. The 
gigantic heroism of the Slavic Woiwodes and Boyars is not the 
bravery of honor ; it is the valor of manly strength, the valor 
of the heroes of Homer. The Servian hero, Marko Kralye witch, 
was regarded by Goethe as the personification of absolute hero- 
ism ; but even Marko does not think it beneath him to flee, 
when he meets one stronger than himself. These are the 
dictates of nature, which only an artificial point of honor can 
overcome. 

" But, for the full enjoyment of Slavic popular poetry, we must 
exact still more from the reader. He must not only divest him- 
self of his habitual ideas and views, but he must adopt foreign 
views and prejudices, in order to understand motives and actions ; 
for the Oriental races are far from being more in a state of pure 
nature than ourselves. He will have to transport himself into a 
foreign clime, where the East and the West, the North and the 
South, blend in wonderful amalgamation. The suppleness of 
Asia and the energy of Europe, the passive fatalism of the Turk 
and the active religion of the Christian, the revengeful spirit of 
the oppressed, and the childlike resignation of him who cheer- 
fully submits, — all these seeming contradictions find an expres- 
sive organ in Slavic popular poetry. Even in respect to his moral 
feelings, the reader will frequently have to adopt a different stand- 
ard of right and wrong. Actions, which a Scotch ballad some- 
times shields by a seductive excuse, — as for instance in the case 
of ' Lady Barnard and Little Musgrave,' where we become half 
reconciled to the violation of conjugal faith by the tragic end of 
the transgressors, — are detestable crimes in the eyes of the 
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Servian poet. On the other hand, he relates with applause deeds 
of vengeance and violence, which all feelings of Christianity teach 
us to condemn ; and even atrocious barbarities, which chill our 
blood, he narrates with perfect composure. This latter remark 
refers, in fact, chiefly to the ancient epics of the Servians. Much 
less of barbarism and wild revenge meets us in their modern pro- 
ductions, namely, the epic poems relating to the war of deliver- 
ance in the . beginning of the present century ; although their 
oppressors had given them ample cause for a merciless retalia- 
tion. In the shorter and more lyric songs, of which a rich treas- 
ure is the property of most Slavic nations, and in which their 
common descent is most strikingly manifested, there prevails a 
still purer morality, and the most tender feelings of the human 
breast are displayed." 

In describing the peculiarities of Slavic poetry, Talvi 
sketches with great fidelity the most prominent features of the 
character of the people. Their simplicity and purity are re- 
flected in their songs. The poems express the quiet homeli- 
ness of Slavic popular life. 

We take our leave of this book, so able and so full of in- 
formation, by congratulating the American public on this 
valuable accession to their literature. If we have allowed 
ourselves to correct some statements of fact, to restore a few 
events to what we believed to be their proper point of view, 
and to offer some explanations differing slightly from those 
adopted by the author, we have done so under the belief that 
her candid mind is open to criticism which is intended to 
illustrate the truth, and assuredly without any desire to impair 
the public sense of the high merits of the work. 
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The race of fox-hunting English squires, for an intimate 
knowledge of whose characters and pursuits we are indebted 



